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THIS WEEK: 
century windmill building 
King’s Ships built in Scotland 
Some uncollected Letters of Lamb 


OTES AND QUERIES is published every 
N Friday, at 14 Burleigh Street, London, 
W.C.2. (Telephone: Temple Bar 7576). Sub- 
scriptions £2 2s. a year, U.S.A. $10, includ- 
ing postage, two half-yearly indexes and two 
cloth binding cases, or £1 15s. 4d. a year, 
U.S.A. $8.50 et binding cases) should be 
sent to the Manager, at the above address. 


Memorabilia. 


WE have received Tract No. xxxviii of the 
§.P.E.—‘ Arabic Words in English,’ by 
Walt Taylor. It is, the writer surmises, the 
first essay on this subject in English, and 
accordingly he sets out a bibliography for the 
use of those inclined to enquire further. 
Arabic has reached European languages prin- 
cipally through Spanish, which it has affec- 
ted deeply, not indeed in structure, but in 
vocabulary. As occasion of the introduction 
of Arabic words into English, the Crusades 
have figured rather mistakenly. Most of the 
early loan-words from the Arabic were cur- 
rent earlier than the Crusades, travelling out 
of Spain after the Moorish conquest all over 
the Latin countries of the Continent, and 
coming with French into England. On our 
treatment of them Mr. Taylor gives advice 
opposing pedantry. Thus we should keep to 
the English form ‘‘ Mahomet’’; speak of 
“ Moslems,’’ not of “ Mohametans ’’; drop 
the final h in such words as_ ‘‘hooka,”’ 


“howda,”’ or ‘‘ loofa,’”? and adopt oo as the | 


transliteration of the long u, and ce as that 
of the long i. The main words of Arabic 
origin in English number about a thousand, 
of which about two hundred and sixty are 
in ordinary use, the rest being for the most 
part obsolete or rare, with a smaller pro- 
portion technical. There is a fairly sharp 
cleavage between those adopted before 1660 
and those adopted later. The earlier borrow- 
ings have become virtually English, with 
English appearance and stress; the later 
borrowings for the most part still look foreign 
and are of uncertain pronunciation. The 
table of percentages showing the several 


periods at which Arabic words were intro- | 
duced, is of great interest. The highest per- | 


centage occurs between 1550 and 1600 (14) 


and drops only by one in the succeeding half- 


century. Only 5 per cent. came in between 
1700 and 1750, but the century following, 
though not as active as the sixteenth and 


seventeenth, raised the percentage consider- 
ably. Only 1 per cent. are to be traced be- 
fore 1050. None is recorded between 1050 
and 1150; before the sixteenth century, 8 
per cent. in the latter half of the fourteenth 
century is the highest reached. Since 1900 
we have 3 per cent. According to the lists 
given here, our oldest Arabic words are 
“myrrh ’’ (825) and ‘‘ Saracen ’’ (893) and 
““nard ’”’ (971). ‘‘Crocus’’ came in 1000; 
thirteenth-century borrowings are ‘‘ad- 
miral’’; assassin’’; ‘‘ cotton’’; ‘‘elixir’’; 
“mattress ’’; ‘‘ saffron ’’; ‘‘ sugar’’; ‘‘ fus- 
tian.” Orange’ in 1387; ‘‘ lemon”’ in 
1400; ‘‘ borax”? in 1386; ‘‘ crimson” in 
1400; ‘‘jar’’ in 1592; ‘‘lilac”’ in 1625; 
“muslin ’’ in 1609—are a few examples of 
words now felt to be solidly English. It is 
curious that only five words appear under 
the heading ‘ Mathematics,’ of which two 
are ‘‘algebra’’ (1551) and ‘‘ cipher ”’ 
(1399). Under ‘ Astronomy,’ among star- 
names is ‘ Regulus ’’—not Latin, though it 
has so Latin an air, but a rationalization of 
rijh-al-’asad, “lion’s paw,’’ which is the 
Arabic name of ‘the star. 


HE current number of the Library begins 

with Mr. H. J. Byrom’s account of 
Hugh Singleton, Spenser’s first printer. 
Absent from England, it is said, for some 
thirty years during his early manhood, Sin- 
gleton probably learnt his trade in ‘‘ one 
of the continental strongholds of the reformed 
religion.” His first dated book, after his 
return to England, was a small Protestant 
treatise; a few years later he printed Cover- 
dale’s translation of Otto Werdmueller’s 
tracts. He was known as the printer of a 
pamphlet upholding Mary’s _ succession 
against Northumberland, and as active in 
the printing of Protestant books during 


_Mary’s reign and the earlier years of Eliza- 


beth’s. In 1566 he was appointed by the 


_ Stationers’ Company one of the two searchers 
for unlawful books, 


being certainly well 
qualified for the work by his own in getting 
such books into circulation. He was by no 
means a prosperous man, though he steadily 
continued his underground business. His 
history comes to something of a climax with 


his printing John Stubbe’s famous pamph- 


let, ‘The Discoverie of a Gaping Gulf,’ 
against the projected Anjou marriage. He 
was publishing ‘The Shepheardes Calender,’ 
about the same time, and the culminating 
interest of the paper is in the discussion of 


| these two works, and of the Spenser’s secret 


intentions in the ‘ Calender.’ Singleton was 
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condemned, along with Stubbe, to have his 
right hand cut off, and exactly how he 
escaped the sentence has not yet been made 
out, his pardon, if pardon there were, being 
unrecorded. The paper concludes with an 
interesting suggestion that Spenser and 


Stubbe were acquainted, Mr. Byrom accept- | 
ing Mr. Scott Pearson’s suggestion that the | 


shepherd Thomalin of the July eclogue of 
the ‘Calender’ is to be identified with Thomas 
Cartwright, John Stubbe’s brother-in-law. 


READERS interested in German antiqui- 

ties will mostly be acquainted with the 
work of Mr. Malcolmn Letts. He has just 
brought out in the Law Quarterly Review and 
in pamphlet form an account of ‘ The Sach- 
senspiegel and its Illustrators,’ which forms 
a most pleasant and useful addition to what 
he has already given us. The Sachsenspiegel 
(Saxon Mirror) is a digest of territorial and 
feudal law of old, particularly in use in 
Eastphalia. Written in Latin some time 
before 1220, and afterwards translated, it 
became one of the chief statements of law 
accepted by virtually a third of the Ger- 
man peoples, and retained its reputation for 
centuries. Its author, Kike von Repgow 
(Reppichau) was himself a lay judge. Two 
hundred MSS. and fragments of MSS. are 
still in existence, of which four are illus- 
trated. The best known of these four was 
produced in Dresden about 13575; it has been 
reproduced under the editorship of Professor 
Karl von Amira, and it serves here as the 
basis for Mr. Letts’s study. The illustrations 
number 924, and fifteen of them are given as 
an appendage to this paper. In the text we 
have a ley account on its practical side 
of the judicial system with which the Sach- 
senspiegel is concerned; the official charac- 
ters are described engaged in the court, and 
their representation in the drawings is dis- 
cussed, together with the significance which 
the artist has attached to movement and 
action, and his methods for isolating the 
essential and for indicating function. When 
we lay the paper down we seem to have been 
passing scene by scene along some such vivid 
picture of mediaeval life as the Bayeux 
tapestry. 


WE have received from our correspondent 
Mr, C. Hatt Crovcs the first Annual 
Report of the Woodford and District Anti- 
quarian Society. The Society was founded 
largely through the initiative of Mr. T. 
Edwards, who, like Mr. Crovcu, is on its 
Executive Committee . the Chairman being 
Mr. S. J. Barns. The Society’s first year 


has a promising record to show: lectures on 
‘Wanstead’ and ‘Rural Essex in our 
Neighbourhood,’ by Mr. CrovucH and Mr. 
H. H. Stevens (another member of the com- 
mittee) respectively, and two lectures by the 
Chairman: ‘ Woodford’ and ‘The Evolu- 
tion of a Manor.’ Two excursions were 
made, the one to Thaxted, the other to Tol- 


| leshunt D’Arcy. The Report appeals to 


members to introduce new subscribers, and 
we should hope the appeal will have a good 
response. The more lively and _ intelligent 
an interest the inhabitants of a district take 
in their local antiquities, the better chance 
there is of preserving these, and societies 
such as this are undoubtedly the best means 
both of arousing such an interest and of 
maintaining it by means of information and 
the cultivation of a taste for what is left 
us of the past. 


[? may be useful to record that the Mis- 
sourt Historical Review for October 
(xxviii. 51-52) under the heading ‘The 
‘* Eden ’’ of Missouri,’ synopsizes several re- 
cords of the traditional belief that the Eden 
of Dickens in ‘ Martin Chuzzlewit’ was 
Marion City, Marion County, Missouri, a 
now extinct boom town promoted by one Wil- 
liam Mulldrow. We owe this to an Ameri- 
can correspondent. 


WE remember many years ago being told 

by a French lady that nobody in Paris 
would ever think of buying a melon without 
its stalk, and, to be perfectly satisfactory, 
a leaf attached; a melon-seller would hardly, 
in fact, dare ‘to offer one otherwise. Now we 
have the wise advisers in the Journal of the 
Ministry of Agriculture telling the apple- 
grower that he should on no account pick 
his apples without their stalks, for it is by 
the wound made when the stalk is removed 
that the infection of brown rot gets its start, 
whereby, quite soon after gathering, a crop 
of apples may be rendered unfit for use. 
Presumably the rejection of stalkless melons 
has the same reason, but alongside of serious 
considerations connected with storage, pel- 
haps the half-conscious requirement of the 
latent artist in us all has a little to do 
with it. Painters reasonably do not insist 
on stalks on oranges or lemons: one never 
sees these stalked, and has forgotten that 
they are so provided ; but to consent to paint 
ing an apple or pear without a stalk seems 
to argue a tiny defect of proper sensibility. 
We gather from the Journal that apple 
pickers will not like the new recommendation. 
Apple-stalks are tough. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


XVIII CENTURY WINDMILL 
BUILDING. 


SHORT time ago this Museum received 

the gift of an interesting MS. book re- 
cording the building and repair of wind- 
mills, written by Benjamin Cartwright in 
the second half of the eighteenth century. 

I now enclose a transcript of four pages 
of this volume, hoping you may think it 
worth reprinting in ‘N. and Q.’ I also 
enclose a letter upon it that I have received 
from Mr. Rex Wailes, to whom I submitted 
the transcript before forwarding to you. 
The spelling of the transcript has been care- 
fully checked, and I believe is now as orig- 
inally written. 


Deminsion of a Logwood mill for two Lasps 
the Building to be the Same as the other Side 


the Deminsion of y® Timber 


1 peice 21 feet Long 24 Girth for y® master 
Shaft 

1 Do 16} Long 18 Girt ye Lying Shaft 

1 De 9 Long 18 Sq? upright Shaft 

1 Do 20 Long 16 by 14 ye Beam that 
carry ye Lying Shaft 

1 De 10 Long 12 by 9 ye peice that lies 
upon ye Wall that sha| ?] 

2 De 5 Long 14 by 12 Postes to carry y* 
End of ye Master Shaft 

1 Do 7 Long 14 by 12 Bottom sill for y® 
carridge of y* Master Shaft. 

1 De 5 Long 16 by 5 Brays to Carry yé 
Shaft 

1 De 5 Long 12 by 5 Bray to y® Master 
Shaft 

1 D° 9 Long 15 by 12 Bottom Sill for ye 
forside of y® Trough 

1 Do 9Q Long 15 by 12 Top Side of y¢ 
Trought 

1 De 07 Long 15 by 12 peices to go 


betwixt ye Bottom & Top sill 
2 De 9 Long 13 by 7 Sides for y® Trough 
1 De 9 Long 10 by 13 middleside for ye 
Trought 


1 Do 9 Long 12 by 10 Bottom Sill for ye 
Top of y® Trough 

1 De 9 Long 15 by 8 Cap for ye Top of 
y® Trough 

3 Deo 8 Long 14 by 12 uprights for ye 

Top of Trought 


10 Long 10 by 8 Rail for ye Trough 


that pushes ye Wood for 


4 De 3 Long 18 by 5 Brays for y® Screws 
to go through 

2 Do ye 7 Long 9 by 9 Sills for ye blade 
mill 

Timber for ye Cutters 

1 peice 7 long 14 by 12 Bottom sill that 
carry ye shaft 

1 De 7 long 14 by 12 Top Sill for yé car- 
ridge of y¢ shaft. 

1 De 5 long 14 by 12 peices to go betwixt 


Top & Bottom Sill 


*Deamiter of Mr. Skeys shaft were y® Cast- 
mette rasp goes on is 2 feet 8 Inch Diamiter= 

The lenght of ye Knives 2-8 feet from 
out to out & 2 feet 3 Inches inside & 3 
Inches Broad half thick 32 Knives 

Benj’ 

[* These lines are in a different hand]. 


Demension of a Logwood mill 


The Lenght to be 30 feet within 

The Widness to be 18 feet within 

The Hight to the Walplate 10 feet 

The Bignefs of ye Bladmill 12 by 14 

The Hight of ye Runners Stones 6 feet 

The Hight of y® Bedder Stone 7 feet 

The Deminsion of ye Timber 
1 peice 163 Long 24 Inches Girt ye master 
Shaft 

1 peice 16 feet long 18 Girt ye Lying Shaft 
1 peice 9 feet long 20 by 20 upright Shaft 

De 20 feet long 16 by 14 the Beam that 
carry y® Lying Shaft 
Do 20 feet long 14 by 12 the Back peice 

to ye Shaft 

Do 4 feet long 10 by 10 Nills [sic] to 
carry y® long Shaft 
44 feet long 14 by 12 a Boster 
[bolster] to carry ye Shaft 
20 feet long 10 by 12 a peice to 
carry y® Shaft 
7 feet long 14 by 12 ye Bottom Sill 
for ye Carridge of ye Shaft 
5 feet long 14 by 12 Posts to carry 
ye Master Shaft 
5 long 16 by 5 Brays to carry ye 
Master Shaft 
5 long 12 by 5 Top Bray for ye 
Master Shaft 


Do 


De 8 long 15 by 14 Bottom Sill for ye 
Trough 

D° 8 long 15 by 14 Top Sill for ye 
Trough 


5 long 15 by 12 peices to go between 
ye Top Sill & Bottom 

9 Long 14 by 8 Trough Side for ye 
Logwood 
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De 7 Long 14 by 12 upright for ye Top 

of ye Trought 

De 7 long 12 by 10 Botton Sill for ye 

Top of ye Trough 

De 7 long 15 by 8 Cap for y® Top of ye 

Top of ye Trought 

9 long 10 by 8 the Rail the pases 

ye scrwe roun | ?] 

De 7 feet long 9 by 9 Sills for the Blade 

mill 

De 3 long 18 by 5 Brays for y® Scrwe 

to go through 
the Master Cog wheel to have 66 
Cog in 8 feet Deamiter 

2 peices 6} long 25 by 8 Cantles [cants] for 
ye Master Wheel 

2 peices 5 long 25 by 8 Cantles for ye Cog 

Wheel 

8 feet long 12 by 4 arms for yé 

Master Cog Wheel 


The Master Spur Wheel 60 Cog 43 pick 
is 7 feet 
4 Bends 5 feet long 12 Girt Bend for yé 
Master Spur 
4 arms 7 long 12 by 4 arms for y® Master 
Spur 
The Cog Wheel over y® stones to have 
50 Cogs is 6-8 feet Deameter 43 pick. 
2 peices 6 feet long 22 by 8 Cantles for y® 
Cog Wheel 
2 peices 4 fect long 22 by 8 De for y® same 
4 De 7 long 12 by 4 arms for ye Cog 
Wheel 
The Spur Wheel over y® stones to have 
44 Cogs in 44 pick is 5ft 3! Deamiter 
4 Bends 4 long 12 Girt Bends for ye Spur 
4 peices 53 long 12 by 4 arms for y® Spur 
The Lenght of the Spindle to be 5 feet 
betwixt Cotter & Cotter & 4 Inches 
Deamiter 


4 De 


Demensions of Mr. Jennings windmill 
The widness of the Bottom inside is 21 feet 
The Hight of the first floor to ye Top is 

9 feet 


The Hight of the Second floor to y® Top | 


is 8 feet 
The Hight of the third floor to y® Top is 
7 feet 
The Hight of the Brick work is 27 feet 
The Wideness of the Top is 12 feet 
The Lenght of the Sails 30 feet 


Demensions of the Timber for y® first Floor 
2 Summers 18} long 14 by 12 
6 Joyce 7 long 5 by 3 
8 De 63 long 5 by 3 
8 Joyce 5 long 5 by 3 


4 planks 5 long 18 by 5 Stone planks 

4 planks 5 long 18 by 4 hust [hurst] planks 

1 peice 6 long 16 by 14 Bolster to for ye 
uprights 

4 peices 8 long 12 by 44 upright to carry ye 
Bridgs 

2 peices 6 long 10 by 10 Bridgtree 

4 peices 6 long 12 by 4 Brays 

4 peices 2} long 12 by 12 Hankers 


Demension for the Second floor 
2 Summers 17 long 14 by 12 
6 Joyce 63 long 8 by 3 
8 Joyce 53 long 5 by 3 
8 Joyce 44 long 5 by 3 
2 peices 4 long 10 by 10 peices for the 
Griper (?) to work in 


Deminsion of the Top Floor 
6 Joyce 53 long 5 by 3 
2 Summes 15 long 12 by 10 
12 Joyce 43 long 5 by 3 
9 Joyce 33 long 4 by 3 


Deminsions of the Top of the mill 

2 peices 183 long 9 by 9 Walplates 

1 peice 114 long 16 by 14 Wind beame 

1 peice 10 long 12 by 14 taile beam 

1 peice 10 long 10 by 10 beam to work the 
upright in 

1 peice 10 long 10 by 9 outside cross peice 

1 peice 10 long 10 by 9 cross peice ‘to carry 
the Roofe 

4 Walplates 8 long 6 by 4 

1 peice 203 long 18 Girt upright Shaft 

1 peice 17 long 22 Girt windshaft 

6 Bends 7} long 16 Girt for the Curbs 

3 Bends 4 103 long 14 Girt for the Roofe 

1 peice 10 long 14 Girt to make the Roofe 


good 
4 peice 50 long 10 Girt Sails 
[Torn away] peice 30 long 12 Girt Stock 
[Torn away] 36 long 12 Girt Sailpole 


Deminsion of Mr. Jennings windmill 
wheels 

The Master Cog wheel as 66 Cogs 43 pick 
which is 8 feet Diamiter 

The Wollor has 44 Cogs 43 pick is 5 feet 
8 inches Deamiter 

The Spur Wheel as 64 Cogs 4 Inch pick 
6 feet } Deamiter 

The Trundle heads & [as?] 16 Rouns in 

Timber for the Wheels 
3 Bend 44 long 16 Girt Cantle for y* Cog 
wheel 

3 peices 8 long 10 by 3 arms for y® Cog wheel 
Bobbin wheel 2 Bends 44 long 16 Girt 
2 peice 6 long 10 by 4 arm 


'4 Bends 5 long 10 Girt 
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4 peices 63 6 by 3} arms for y® Spur wheel 
1 Bend 6 long 15 Girt for the Brake 
Estamate of the Windmill 
for 30000 of Bricks at 50s per 


WHEN 45 - 
for 700 fut of timber at 2 per 
70 


d. 
- 0 
--0-0 
for 1000 fut of Inch Boards 
at 16s per Hund ............ 08- 0-0 
for 800 fut of Half Inch Dael 
Board at 13s p Hunddred 04 - 16 - 0 
for 300 fut of Inch Deal 
0 
0 
0 . 
0 


Wood for 16 wheels for ye Top 


at 2s 6d per Wheels ......... 02- 0- 
Wood for 2 pair of Trundle - - 
Heads at 10s - 6d per ......... Ql- 1- 
Wood for other wheels ............ Ol- 1- 
Millwright work by the Greit 
BOING 40- 0-0 
Sawing the Bend & Sails... 08- 8-0 
for Iorn work at 3} per lb 
COMO - 0-0 
for Brass work at 1s per lb 
DON 05- 0-0 
for a new Dressing mill ... 08- 8 - 0 
for 1 pair of mill Stones 
34- 0-0 
for 1 pair of Darbyshire 
20- 
03 - 0-0 
for new Sailcloths ............ 06- 6-0 
HORST 01 - 00-0 
for nails at 44 per Ib ......... 02- 0-0 
for a 12 Dozen of large Cogs 
at 28 per Dozen ............ 0l1- 4-0 
for 8 Dozen of Rouns at 
38 - 6 per Dozen ............ 8-0 
for 8 Dozen of little Cogs at 
294 - 15-0 
Brought out of a paper for 
Meterails for our house 
which as cost already ......... 60 - 14 - 63 


382 Euston Road, 
London, N.W.1 
3: x: 33. 

Dear Mr. Morgan, 
; Your letter with enclosure is very interest- 
ing indeed. I haven’t yet grasped how the 
logwood mill was made, but all the terms are 
familiar except “lasps”? which occurs in the 
first line of the title. Have you come to any 
conclusion about it? The description of the 
windmill is excellent and very plain because of 
course, T happen to be familiar with construc- 
tional details. 


With regard to his many delightful spellings, 
I expect most of them are sufficiently obvious 
to you, but I will put them all dowh here. 
girth or girt = width or diameter indis- 

criminately (incidentally 

he never mentions the 
word inches I think). 
lay shaft. 
main shaft. 
L take to mean cast metal 


Lying shatit 
Master shaft 
Cast mette 


ww 


nills . = sills. 
boske = holster. 
cantles' =. cants. 
sputwheel ' = spurwheel. 
joyce = joist. 
hust = hurst, a support for 
stones. 
hahkers =I don’t recognise this, 
Gripes ~ = I should expect this to be 


“ gripe” or brake ” but 
‘ it wouldn’t occur on the 
second floor, but in the 
a top of the mill. 
Brays, by the way, are (usually hinged) beams 
carrying a footsteps bearings, and are used in 
windmills in connection with the regulation of 
the distande between a pair of stones. 
wind beam = breast beam. 
“saile beam” I think should be tail beam, 
The curbs are the timbers on top of the tower 
on which the cap or top of the mill turns, 
Master cog wheel = brake wheel. 


Wollor = wallower. 

Pick = pitch (of the cogs). 

Spurwheel = great spur wheel. 

Trundle heads = lantern pinions, in this 
ease the stone nuts. 

Rounds = the staves in the trundle- 


heads. 
“Work by the Greit” is new to me by the 
hour? 
It seems I don’t know as much as I thought 
I did! | think he uses “ bray” in the sense 
that I should use “ sprattle ” also, i.e. a hori- 
zontal fixed beam, supporting an upright shaft 
either at the top or bottom of the shaft. 
Yours very truly 
Rex Wailes. 
F. C. Morean, 
Librarian and Curator. 
Hereford Public Library and Museum. 


KING’S SHIPS BUILT IN SCOTLAND. 


OTE:—Displacement Tonnage is given 
without brackets thus—217 T.; Burthen 
Tonnage thus—(217) T. 


Q.S.—Quadruple Screw. 

B.M.—Builders’ Measurements. 

8.58.—Single Screw. 

T.S.—Twin Screw. 

S.H.P.—Shaft Horse Power for turvine- 
driven vessels. 
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I.H.P.—Indicated Horse Power for recip- 
rocating engines. 


B.H.P.—Brake Horse Power for Diesel 
engines. 
L.—Length. 


(N).—Nominal Horse Power. 

Torpedo-boat-destroyers are all termed 
Destroyers as in the present day Navy Lists. 

Whenever possible the date of launch pre- 
cedes the vessel’s name. The order of the 
firms is chronological in accordance with the 
date of their first launch. 

I take this a oe” of thanking the 
very courteous existing Ship Builders who 
have one and all assisted to make the lists 
complete. 


Unknown Builders 


1544. Satamanver, 49. Captured from 
the Scots. Added to the Royal Navy of 
England 1544. Her tonnage was (300) T., 
which would give measurements of about 
keel 90ft.; beam 26ft. 

1685. Dumsarton, 20, 6th rate. (191) T. 
Added in June 1685. She had been captured 
from the Duke of Argyle’s forces by KuNG- 
FISHER, 46. She was “‘cast by survey’’ (Cap- 
tain Simon Roe) at Virginia, 1 June 1691. 

1707. Dumparton CastTue, 24, 6th rate. 
115 men. Described in Nergison’s List as ‘‘ A 
Scotch Man-of-Warr Added 29 Nov. 1707.”’ 
‘* She surrendered (Captain Matthew Cam- 
bell) off Waterford to a French 44-gun, man- 
of-warr, 26 April 1708.”’ 

Earnest, 14, brig-sloop. Built at Leith, 
1805. (182) T. She captured the Danish 
MakREL, 2, and FIrREBREDRE, 4—believed to 
have been a Danish privateer — in Wingo 
Sound, May 1809. 

ALBATROSS, schooner, Surveying Service, 
built in Scotland. Purchased at the Cape 
1820 as (64) T. (vide Lord Melville’s List). 
In June 1823 she was taken up by Captain 
W. F. W. Owen who employed her as a sur- 
veying-tender in leu of CockBUuRN (ex 
American Steamer Bracanza) lost at Simon’s 
Town 1 April 1823. She was employed at 
the survey of east and west coasts of Africa 
1823-27 and took nart in the Ashantee 
(Maccaba) expedition February 1826. She is 
not shown in Navy Lists to December 1827 ; 
appears as tender in 1831, and was sold about 
1833. (clxii. 384). 

UnpauntEp, Indian 
Built at Dumbarton 1865. 

Wave, 1, S.S., wood, yacht. Built at Glas- 
gow 1874. 308 T., 134 ft. length. I.H.P. 
(160 F.D.). Tender to Brirannta at Dart- 
mouth (vide Navy Lists 1891, etc.). 


Government tug. 


Prospero, Paddle mail steam packet 
attached Milford Haven. Built at Glasgow 
1829 as BetrasT; purchased in 1837. 129:1 


L. 115:1 K. 20:4 B. 11:5 Dh. (249) T, 
9:0 F. 9:6 A. H.P. 160. Deleted ¢. 
1864-69. 

Repwinc, Paddle mail steam _ packet. 


Built at Glasgow by Mr. Evans as RicuMonp 
in 1834 when she entered the Pest Office ser- 


vice. Transferred to the Admiralty and re- 
named REDWING in 1837. 144:44 L. 15:83 
B. 10:8 Dh. (139) T. 4:0 4:08 
| H.P. 40. 


H.P. 2,100 N.D. (in 1910). 


Hearty, 4, T.S., special service vessel. 
Built at Dundee 1885. Purchased 1885; com- 
pleted at Devonport. Commissioned 7 Sept. 
1886. 1,300 T., 1,800 H.P. (in 1891) and 
Employed on 
Fishery duties. Commissioned at Chatham 
19 April 1910 as surveying vessel. Employed 
on North Sea and East Coast of England and 
Scotland Survey, until paid off and sold in 
February 1920. 


Scott’s Shipbuilding and Engineering Co., 
Ltd., Greenock. 

1803. Prince or Wates, 20-24, sloop, 
ship-rigged, about (300) T. Probably served 
as excise vessel for Scotland. 

Messrs. Scott and Sinclair of Greenock 
— the engines for the three following ves- 
sels :— 

Engined 1839. Hecatr, Paddle steam 
sloop of war, 2nd Class. Built at Chatham. 
(cliii. 422). (817) T.; H.P. 240. She took 
part in Syria, 1840; and was employed 
1860-1863 by Captain G. H. Richards sur- 
veying Vancouver Island. Deleted c. 1865. 

Engined 1839. Hecta (as last). Employed 
in Baltic 1854-55. Deleted from lists c. 1862. 
(cliii. 422). 

Engined 1842. paddle sloop. 
Launched Pembroke 24 March 1842. 1,629 
(1,054) T., IL.H.P. 280 N.D. (769 F.D.). 
Served as surveying ship in the Crimean 
War, 1851-1855, under Captain T. A. B. 
Spratt, surveying Mediterranean and Black 
Sea; operations against Arab slavers 1868; 
Abyssinia February-May, 1868; Congo Aug- 
ust, 1875; Niger, 1876-77. Deleted c. 1882. 
(See cliii. 260). Authority— Excerpt of 
Transactions of the Newcomen Society, vol. 
ii., 1921-22, pp. 4, 6 and 7’). 

Messrs. Scott and Sinclair, of Greenock, 
according to the ‘New Navy Lists,’ 1847, 
are stated to be building a_ steam frigate 
named Prcasus. She does not appear at 
later date by this name, and is probably 
the following vessel, re-named GREENOCK In 
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Greenock, 10, S.S., iron, frigate. 
(1413) T. H.P. 565. She is not shown in 
Navy Lists after 1852. Builders state: 
“She was the first Clyde built Steam Fri- 
gate—and first to be fitted with propellor.” 
B.M. 1,835 T.; I-H.P. 

1889. Sparrow, S.S. composite, gun-boat. 
905 L. 165ft. IH.P. (1,200 F.D.). 
Gambia (Naval Brigade) January, 1892; 
Zanzibar August, 1896; sold in New Zea- 
land 1905. Became New Zealand training- 
ship AMOKURA, 


1889. Turusu, S.S. steel, gun-boat. 805 
T., LH.P. 720 N.D. (1,200 F.D.). 
length. Gambia (Naval Brigade) January, 


1892; Brass River, 1895; Zanzibar, August, 
1896; South Africa, 1900; later as coast- 
guard. Wrecked North Coast of Ireland 11 
April, 1917. 

She was commanded by His Majesty King 
George V when Duke of York, and was his 
first command of any size—after torpedo- 
boats. 

3 Mar., 1904. T.S., steel, 
armoured cruiser. 10,850 T. I.H.P. 20,500. 
N.D. (21,000 F.D.). Completed December, 
1905; acted as escort to Mepina with H.M. 
King George V. November, 1911, to Febru- 
ary, 1912; attending Coronation Durbar 12 
Dec., 1911. Wrecked on east coast of Scot- 
land 28 Oct., 1915. 

9 April, 1910. Coxossvs, battleship. Jut- 
land 1916. Disposal List 1928. 

21 Mar., 1911. Auvax, battleship. Laid 
down 1911. Completed 1913. 23,000 T. 
S.H.P. 27,000. Sale List 1926. 

29 Apr., 1912. MarpstonE, depot ship 
for submarines. 3,600 T. I.H.P. 2,800 
N.D. Paid off for disposal 1927. To be 
used for experiments with pulverised coal, 
1928-29. 


28 Feb., 1914. ‘‘S.1.” 
Apr... 1915. 
10 June, 1915. ‘S.3.” 


[First submarines built on the Clyde; 
“LAURENTI’’ type. Transferred early in 
the War to the Italian Government for ser- 
Vice in the Mediterranean ]. 

31 May, 1915. Srr Moore, moni- 
tor, 5,906 T. Served on Dover Patrol 


1916. 


17 Aug., 1915. Darropit, ‘‘Flower Class’ 
sloop. 1,200 T. I.H.P. 1,800. Ordered 
1914. Completed 1915. Navy List, 1932. 
K.31.”’ submarine. 

6 Nov., 1915. Oseprent, destroyer. 
land, 1916. Sold 1921. 

21 Jan., 1916. Oxspurate, destroyer. Jut- 
land, 1916. Sold 1921. 

18 Mar., 1916. SworprisH, submarine. 
This was the first submarine built with 
steam machinery, and was the prototype of 


Jut- 


the large ‘‘ K”’ class of submarines. _-Con- 
verted to patrol boat later. Sold 1923. 

27 Mar., 1916. Pawapin, destroyer. Sold 
1921. 

21 Apr., 1916. Puucxy, destroyer. Sold 
1921. 

17 May, 1916. ‘‘ G.14.’’ submarine. 

3 July, 1916. Parruran, destroyer. Sold 
1921. 

10 Aug., 1916. Porria, destroyer. Sold 
1921. 


30 Nov., 1916. ‘‘ E.51.,’’ submarine. 

23 Dec., 1916. Carapoc, light cruiser. 
Laid down 1916. Completed 1917; 4,120 T. 
S.H.P. 40,000. Served in the Baltic 1918-19 ; 
Egypt, 1924; China troubles, 1925-27. 

31 Oct., 1917. ‘‘ K.15.’’ submarine. 

21 Apr., 1917. Trrape, destroyer. 1,085 
S.H.P. 27,000. With Sytvia sank 
55” on 29 Sept., 1917. 

2 Aug., 1917. Ursvuta, destroyer. 
down 1916. Completed 1917. 
S.H.P. 27,000. Sold 1929. 

29 Dec., 1917. Dracon, light cruiser. 
4,650 T. S.H.P. 40,000. Laid down 1917. 
Completed 1918. Harwich Force 1918-19; 
China troubles, 1927. 

16 Feb., 1918. War ANGLER, tanker. 
Built by order of Government shipping con- 


Laid 
1,085 T. 


' troller. 


24 Feb., 1918. WersTMINSTER, destroyer. 


/1,300 T. S.H.P. 27,000. Completed 1918. 


21 June, 1918. Wunpsor, destroyer. 


1,300 T.; S.H.P. 27,000. Laid down 1917. 
| Completed 1918. 


1 Aug., 1918. Swattow, destroyer. 1,075 
T.; S.H.P. 27,000. Laid down 1917. Com- 
pleted 1918. 

9 Dec., 1918. Srrenvovs, destroyer. Laid 


down 1918. Completed 1919. 1,075 T. 
27,000. 
28 Dec., 1918. Sworpsman, destroyer. 


1915-1918. Sold 1921. 

26 June, 1915. Macnorta, ‘‘ Flower 
Class’ sloop. Laid down 1915. Completed | 
1915. 1,200 T. I.H.P. 1,800. | 


24 July, 1915. ‘Flower Class’’ 
sloop. Ordered 1914; 
1200 T. I.H.P. 1,800. Captured S.S. 
Avse (Casement affair) off Tralee, 20 April, 


completed 1915. | 


Laid down 1917. Completed 1919. 1,075 T. ; 
S.H.P. 27,000. 

6 May, 1919. SrroneHoip, destroyer. 
Laid down 1918. Completed 1919. 1,075 T. 
S.H.P. 27,000. 
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17 May, 1919. ‘‘L.71.”’ submarine. 

29 May, 1919. Durpan, light cruiser. 
Commenced 22 Jan., 1918. 4,650 T.; S.H.P. 
40,000. Completed at Devonport November, 
1921. 

25 June, 1919. Srurpy, destroyer. Laid 
down 1918. Completed 1919. 1,075 '.; 
S.H.P. 27,060. 

29 Apr., 1929. ANTHONY, destroyer. 3512 
x 524 x 83 ft. =1 ,000 T. Completed 16 Aug., 
1929. 


26 July, 1929. 
ANTHONY). 
1933. Escapapr, destroyer. Building. 
1933. Escort, destroyer. Building. 
1933. Gatatea, light cruiser. Building. 


ARDENT, destroyer. (As 


The following vessels built in Royal Dock- | 
yards were engined by Scott’s Shipbuilding | 


and Engineering Co., Ltd. 
1860. PANTaLooN (See Devonport, cliii. 
330). 


1860. Perret. Built at Devonport 1860 | 


(not shown at cliii. 650). 11-gun 8.8. sloop. 
150 H.P. 
lists. Builders spell Prererit. 
dockyard spells PETROL. 

1860. Raprp. 
ember, 1859. (cliv. 312). 

1860. Rosario. Launched Deptford, 
— 1860. (cliv. 312). 


1861.  Arrica (re-named Royatist in 
1861). (Devonport, cliii. 330). 
1861. NaME UNKNOWN. Similar to 


ArFrica (later Royatist). Said to have been 
built at Devonport as Royatist (not traced). 
1862. CoLuMBINE (Deptford, cliv. 312). 

1888. Dapune (Sheerness, cliv. 207). 

1888. NympHe. Launched 1 May, 1888. 
(Portsmouth, cliv. 438). 

1880. Hercutes. Launched Chatham, 10 
Feb., 1868.  (cliii. 440). Re-engined by 
Scotts’ in 1890. 

1893. Barriteur. Launched Chatham 10 
Sept., 1892. (cliii. 441). 

1893. CrentTuRIoN. Launched Portsmouth 
5 Aug., 1892. (cliv. 438). 

1899. Canopus. Launched Portsmouth, 
3 Oct., 1897. (cliv. 439). 

1904. Prince or Wates. Launched 
Chatham 25 Mar., 1902. (cliii. 441). 

1908. Derence. Launched Pembroke, 
27 Apr., 1907. Last warship to be fitted with 
reciprocating engines except for war emer- 
gency craft. (cliii, 278). 

1909. St. Vincent. Launched Ports- 
mouth, 10 Sept., 1908. (cliv. 439). 

1915. Servitor. Launched Chatham, 26 
May, 1914. One of the earliest vessels, ex- 


Spelt PrTerer, 669 T. in later | 
Devonport | 


Launched Deptford, Nov- | 


cept submarines, to be fitted with oil engines, 
(cliii. 441). 

1915. Conquest. Launched Chatham, 20 
Jan., 1915. (cliii. 441). 

19 ‘K.5.’? Launched Portsmouth, 16 
Dec. 1916. (cliv. 439). 

JoHN A. RupeERtT-JONEs. 
Hydrographic Survey, Southampton. 
(To be continued). 


SOME UNCOLLECTED LETTERS 
OF CHARLES LAMB. 
(See also clxi, 261, 363). 


‘HE elaborate edition of the Letters of 

Charles Lamb, issued by the Bibliophile 
Society, Boston, 1906, attained a consid- 
erable degree of textual completeness; 
| although the annotation, even bibliograph- 
ically, is rather too meagre. However, a 


| 
| 


| certain number of letters unknown to the 
| editor of that edition have become accessi- 
ble in recent years. The following in the 
Pennsylvania Historical Society, and Har- 
| vard Library, are uncollected—and as far 
as we know unprinted (save for a quota- 
| tion from the second in Talfourd’s ‘ Life 
| of Lamb’). The letters vary in import- 
| ance, of course, but none lacks the charm 
that marks all the productions of that 
most genial author, Lamb. 


Il. To Baron Fretp, 1828. 


My dear B.F. I came to town on Mon- 
day, but did not see your brother Frank, he 
| being engaged with the great man, and had 
no time to wait, or call on you, having very 
much to do before I got home. It will give 
us great pleasure to see you here, if you 
can take a bed at an Inn. I am very poorly, 
and have not spirits to pass a night in 
Town, or I would come up. Perhaps Tal- 
fourd would accompany you, or Frank if on 
a Sunday, if you will take pot luck. Mary 
is well, but we seem doom’d not to be both 
well together. Perhaps you can arrange it, 
to give us a line beforehand. I have 
apprised the young man concerning Colborn, 
& he has been to him. 

Believe me, well or ill (I am neither 
much just now) 
Yours as Ever 
C. Lamb 
Enfield Chase side, next the Phoenix In- 
surance office (Mr. Westwood’s) _ Mary’s 
love & mine to Mrs. F. if she is with you. 


[Addressed outside: “ B. Field Esqr. | Christ’s 
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ital | London.” Postmarked “7 Night | 
Ng 3 1828.” From the MS. in the Pennsyl- 
yania Historical Society, Gratz Collection. In 
the second sentence the word “ a” is substi- 
tuted above the line for cancelled “. . . Inn at 
a,” correcting rather a slip of the pen than an 
error of style.] 


2. To Tuomas Noon Tatrourp, 1828. 


My dear Talfourd, The prospect of seeing 
you ‘on Sunday has cheered us much. What 
anice pen I have got! did you ever see 
neater writing? I haven’t.—Your way will 
be thro’ Lower Street Islington, past New- 
ington (not the vulgar Butts, but that re- 
nowned for Defoe and Watts formerly, and 
the great friend at present) by what is 
call’d the Green Lanes Road. Passing the 
Church you turn to the Right, & are on the 
Chase. We are opposite, but a little before 
you come to, Two Chapels. We are the 
House next, on this side, to Mr. Westwood’s 
the Insurancer. A gambogish-color’d formal 
thickset Mansion. We are known at the 
Horseshoe & the Rising Sun: but the above 
isa lucid exposition. You may put in the 
pocket of the vehicle Wallenstein and Aids 
to Reflection, both which you have owed me 
along time: but you shall be welcome with- 
out them. Our very kindest Love to Mrs. 
Talfourd, till we meet, 

and longer, 
Yours faithfy 
Charles Lamb 
Enfield Chase 31 Jan 28 Can you not come 
earlier than you speak of? We dine at 
three. 


{Addressed outside; “ T. N. Talfourd Esqr | 
2 Elm Court | London” and __post- 
marked “7. NIGHT. 7 | JA. 31 | 1828.” From 
the MS. in the Pennsylvania Historical Society, 
Gratz Collection. Talfourd quoted the letter in 
part only; though he included the unusual ad- 
jective “ gambogish-color’d ” it is apparently 
not in the ‘N.E.D.’ “ The great friend ” must 
be the Quaker poet, Bernard Barton, father- 
in-law of Fitzgerald.] 


3. To CHaRLEs OLLIER, 1831. 


Dear Ollier, I think your title ‘‘ Angels’ 
Visits’ will do, or perhaps ‘‘ Angels Minis- 
trant’’ is better; chuse either, or “ Angel 
Help”’ still better — with an asterisk after 
referring to some such note as this. 

*Suggested by a Picture in the posses- 
sion of Charles Aders Esq. Euston Square, 

in which is represented the Legend of a 

poor Female Saint, who having spun past 

midnight to maintain a bed-rid mother, is 
fallen asleep from fatigue, and Angels are 
finishing her work. In another part of 


| 
| 
| 


the chamber, an Angel is tending a Lily, 

the emblem of her purity. 

Rock & spindle, —I think is correct. 
They are instruments in spinning. But if 
not, wheel and distaff might do, but the first 
sounds best— 

I want to ask your assistance relative to 
Emma Isola, whom you saw at our house, 
and I believe were pleased with her appear- 
ance. She is an Orphan. Her father was a 
highly respectable man, Esquire Bedel at 
Cambridge. Her grandfather was an 
Italian & taught Italian at Cambridge, 
where his memory is almost venerated. G 
Dyer knew him & estimated him highly. We 
want a situation as Governess for her in a 
private family, where there are young 
Ladies, not older we will say than twelve. 
She is nineteen, her French (you know I am 
no critic there) is I believe very good; she 
can teach drawing & music to the extent 
requisite for children at or below the age 1 
mention, & knows a little of Italian. Above 


| all I can testify to this, that she is a most 


excellent English Reader; I know no young 
woman who comes up to her in that respect, 


which to some families I think would be a 
recommendation. We have taken great pains 


with her, and have exercised her for six 
hours a day in reading out of the Paradise 
Lost, & the very hardest sort of Books, and 
have the vanity to think the time not thrown 
away. She, has spent all her holydays with 
us for these last six years, during which time 
she has been apprenticed to a very good 
school at Dulwich. 

She is a very good, attentive, docile young 
person, and I have never seen her out of 
temper, or otherwise than most proper in her 
behaviour. Should it lie in your way to hear 
of a situation, we shall be most beholden to 
ag for thinking on her. I think she would 

an acquisition to any family. 

I am going to Coleridge at Highgate & 
conclude in haste 

Yours ever 
C. Lamb. 
Colebrook College 
Islington 
16 May 
Our kindest respects to Mrs. 
Ollier, & mine to Mr. Colburn. 

[From the MS in the Pennsylvania Historical 
Society. The year is given in the postmark. 
In paragraph 1 the phrase “ Angel Help ” still 
better like the word “ Female” before Saint 
in the note, is added with a caret in the 
MS. “ Angels are finishing” changed in MS. 
from “an angel is finishing.” Near the end 
of the third paragraph, “ during” is changed 
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| : 
from cancelled “in.” In the fourth paragraph, | It is explained that by mistake the babies 


“hear ” is substituted for a rejected unfinished 
word, “ hav...” (?) and after “ situation ” the 
words “ for her ” were added and then cancel- 
led. After the date “ 1821” is added in a hand 
not Lamb’s, but this is shown to be wrong by 
the postmark. The poem referred to first ap- 
peared in the New Monthly Magazine, June 


1827; this must refer to some projected re- | 


printing in an annual.] 
4. To CoTrLE, without date. 
My dear Sir, Will you oblige me by 


putting off our meeting to-morrow to some | 
other day, which you shall name yourself, 


this week? — A friend of mine has, un- 
knowing of my prior engagement, engaged a 
party to meet me, and it will be difficult for 
him to disarrange his guests. Will you 
oblige me by sending back by the messenger, 


what other day this week your kindness is | 


willing to substitute ? 
Yours truly 
C. Lamb. 
Monday aft». 

[Addressed outside “Mr. Cottle | Crane 
Court ”; and with a note apparently in Cottle’s 
hand below the text reading ‘‘ Autograph of 
Charles Lamb | J.C.” From the original MS, 
in the Pennsylvania Historical Society, Gratz 
Collection. In the first sentence the word “ to- 
morrow ” is inserted with a caret.] 

5. To an unnamed friend, without date. 


Dear Sir, I feel ashamed at this applica- 
tion to you. I have no right to make it. 
But I feel I cannot resist it. I have a God 
Son, a Nephew, a very fine youth, who is out 
of employ. The establishment with which 
he was connected is suddenly broke up. He 
wants employment. If by your city interest 
you could introduce him into any Clerkly 
employment, how much I should feel 
obliged. I hate myself for asking a favour. 
I would not for myself. Pray, believe me 
that if this is not in your power, never shall 
I cease to love & respect you. 

Lamb. 

(The MS. is in Harvard College Library, in- 
serted in an extra-illustrated copy of E 
Knowles, ‘ Life of James Sheridan Knowles,’ 


i, p. 68, in the Theatre Collection, to whose | 


custodian, Mrs. Lillian A. Hall, we are in- 
debted for knowledge of its existence.] 
Tuomas OLLIVE MABBOTT, 
Joun Howarp Birrss. 
BAPTISMAL MUDDLE. — The Nevw- 
castle Weekly Chronicle for Oct. 21, 
1933, presented its readers with a portrait 
of a Mrs. S. H. Armstrong, of White Cross, 
Hexham, with her twin babies—both girls. 


were christened Walter and Robert. They 


, have now been given extra names: one js 


| Walter Ethel, and the other Roberta Edith, 


This is surely an unusual occurrence. 
| H. Askew, 
| RPIOGRAPHICAL CORRIGENDA, — 1, 
The Rev. Daniel Longmire, B.D., M.A, 
| (1729 ?—1789). — Venn’s ‘ Alumni Canta 
_ brigienses,’ Part 1, vol. iii (1924) states that 
he was ‘‘ V. of Norton, Suffolk, 1775-89,” 
In his will, dated 27 July, 1789 (proved 
11 Jan., 1790), in P.C.C. Register 1790 
, Bishop, folio 28, he describes himself as 
‘* Rector of Newton in Suffolk and Vicar of 
_ Linton in Cambridgeshire.’’ The original 
| will has been referred to and clearly states 
| Newton. 
Both the livings are rectories, and near 
| Bury St. Edmunds. 
| The testator mentions his wife Elizabeth 
| and her brother the Rev. Thomas Martyn, 
| Professor of Botany in the University of 
| Cambridge, his son John Martyn Long- 
/mire and daughter Eulalia Maria Long 


mire, and his deceased brother James and 
his widow. Further data regarding the 
| Longmire family would be welcomed, especi- 
| ally any tending to unite the Oxford and 
Cambridge alumni, 

R. Brncuam Apams. 


| 

| 

\\WIGSELL: WIGZALL: BUTTON: 
PIKE: PYKE.—The marriage register 
of St. Alfege, Greenwich, contains the 
entries following :— 

1709. June 10. Mr. William Button, of this 
parish, poulterer, batchelor, and Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Wigsell, of the same parish, spinster; by 
licence. 

1723, Aug. 24. William Pyke and Elizabeth 
Button, with licence. 

1723,5 Oct. 27. James Pike and Mary Hayes, 
| by banns. 

The will of William Pyke, of Greenwich, 
Kent, poulterer, a lengthy document, men- 
tions, among others, the surnames Button 


B.| and Day; dated 11 Sept. 1727; proved 10 


Oct. 1727 by Eliz. Pyke, relict (P.C.C. reg, 
Farrant, fo. 240). 

Other references to this William Pyke 
appeared at 10 S., viii. 45. His widow, 
Elizabeth, is mentioned in some entries, 1729, 
1736 and 1742, in the card-index in the 
library of the Society of Genealogists, Lon- 
don. She appears to have been a daughter 
of Elizabeth Wigzall, of Otford, Kent. 


E. F. MacPIke. 
5418, Woodlawn Avenue, Chicago, 
Illinois, U.S.A. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


— 


jeetaL TRANSIT IN 1843.—I have seen 
a print, dated 1843, of what looks re- 
markably like a modern monoplane. There 
are three small wheels for the undercarriage, 
a screw propeller placed behind and a hori- 
zontal tail. It is inscribed as follows: 
W. Walton lith. Lith.rs to the Queen 
Day & Hughe 
By permission of the patentees 
THIS ENGRAVING of the FIRST CARRIAGE the “Ariel” 
is respectfully inscribed to the Directors of 
THE AERIAL TRANSIT COOPANY 
by their obedient servants 
The Publishers. 
London Pub.d March 28 1843 by 
Ackerman & Co, Strand. 

The scene is in Kgypt, with palms and a 
pyramid in the foreground. Was there 
really an aerial transit company in 1843, 
or is the print a joke, the work of some 
imaginative artist ? 

C. H. Harrison. 


‘ALLARD: BERE. — In attempting to 

complete a chart to prove my thesis in 
heredity, I find that I am unable to obtain 
the following information. I wonder if 
someone conversant with the Devonshire 


families can supply me with any of the data 


or direct me ‘to the sources ? 

(1) Callard. Grace Callard, born in 
Buckfast Leigh, Devonshire, about 1815 ( ?) 
married William Lee, probably in Exeter, 
and had Robert Lee, born in 1835. 
like to know her parents’ names. 

(2) Bere. Elizabeth Bere, of Devonshire, 
married John Batt, or Bat, of Barnstaple, 
Devon, and had Sarah Batt, born about 1837. 
Legend states that Elizabeth was daughter 
of a nearby family of importance, and ran 
away to marry John Batt, a man ‘“ beneath 
her.”’ For this she was disinherited, but 
her family paid her an annual visit in their 
carriage. Krom this I gather that the fam- 
ily must have lived at Morebath Manor or 
Tiverton (both seats of the Bere family). 
Another story relates that her “ uncle” was 
a bishop of the Anglican Church; now, the 
only bishop I can find connected with the 

re family of Devonshire was Daniel Stan- 
ford, Bishop of Edinburgh, whose daughter, 
Vilhelmina, married Montague Baker Bere 
(‘Landed Gentry,’ 1898, vol. i). A legend 
states that Elizabeth Bere’s mother was a 

full-blooded Scottish woman”: of the 
Stanford family? 1 am anxious to ascertain 
the names of her parents, and I am sure 


I should 


| that her story is known to someone of the 
| locality in which she was born. 


ALLEN pU Pont BREcK. 


1622 Clarkson Street. 
Denver, Colorado, U.S.A. 


YDDIAL HALL, HERTS.: A TUDOR 

DOOR-HEAD.—In 1733 Wyddial Hall, 
Herts., was extensively damaged by fire, and 
in rebuilding it Mr. Francis Gulston found 
|a Tudor door-head. The spandrils of this 
_door-head were carved with the initials M. 
and I.G., for Margaret and John Gill, the 
builders of the house between the years 1534 
and 1546. Mr. Gulston gave the door-head 
to the Royal Society in 1734, and the gift is 
recorded in the Philosophical Transactions, 
vol. xxxix. It is amusing to note that the 
initials were then interpreted as the date 
1016, partly in Roman and partly in Arabic 
numerals. Illustrations of the door-head 
appear in the Philosophical Transactions 
and also in the Gentleman’s Magazine, vol. 
| xviii, 1748. The Royal Society’s Museum 
| was dispersed in 1781, most of the objects 
going to the British Museum. Can anyone 
tell me where the door-head is now? In- 
quiries at the Royal Society, the British 
Museum, the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
ane the London Museum have proved fruit- 
ess. 


H. C. ANDREWS, F.S.A. 


ENRY VIII: VERSES.—Henry VIII is 
credited with the quatrain: 
As the holly groweth green, 
And never changeth hue, 
So am I, ever have been, 
Unto my lady true. 
The lines are given as his in chap. viii of 
_ the novel about him and Katharine Howard, 
|‘ Here Comes the King,’ by Mr. Philip 
| Lindsay. Were they written and set to 
/music by the King? I have seen them 
| quoted elsewhere with the third line, 


So am I and ever have been, 


| but have been unable to trace their publica- 
| tion by the royal author. 


W. J. 


IR WILLIAM WALLER’S WIVES. — 
Sir William Waller, the Parliament- 
arian commander, married three times: 
1. Jane, dau. and heir of Sir Richard 
Reynell, of Ford House, Woolborough, 
Devon. She died at Bath 18 May, 1633. 


2. Anne, dau. of Thomas Finch, Earl of 
Winchilsea. 

3. Anne, dau. of William, Lord Paget, 
and widow of Sir Simon Harcourt. 
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What were the dates of his second and 
third marriages, and of Anne Finch’s death ? 
It is also desired to find where Sir Wil- 
liam lived between 1622 and 1655. At the 
latter date he was of Osterley Park in Hes- 
ton, Middlesex. 
G. S. GIBBONS. 


(ASANOVA’S PAULINE: A CONJEC- 
TURE.—Casanova met his ‘‘ belle Por- 
tuguaise ’’ in London. All we know for cer- 
tain, by his account, is that her name was 
Pauline; that she came to his house in 1763; 
that her ambassador was the Portuguese, M. 
de Mello, whose Catholic chapel she at- 
tended, seldom going out of doors but for 
that purpose. It sounds a fantastic story and 
may be so, but does this story in the * Jour- 
nal’ of Lady Mary Coke not remind us of 
it in a certain degree? 

In the ‘ Journal’ (vol. ii. 32, 33) ‘there 
is this entry: 


I met Mrs. Molyneux who told there had 


lately been to Monsieur De Mello’s Chapel [The | 
Portuguese Embassy] an unknown Lady, one | 
of the handsomest women she ever saw, that | 
She was attended by a great many Servants | 
in rich liveries, that upon inquiry She found | 


She had a House in Berkeley Street, where 
those in the Neighbourhood said she lived the 
most retired life that was possible, never going 
out excepting to her Devotions, nor did She 
receive any visits that any body knew of. 

Lady Mary adds that she suspected her 
of being the Cheré amie of the Duke of 
Brunswick, whom she ‘had mett with 
abroad, that She came after him here, and 
that She was remarkably handsome.’’ Can 
this be Casanova’s Pauline? 

A. Francis STEvUART. 


RUIDS’ INVOCATION TO THE 


DAWN.—Can any reader give me, or | 
tell me where to obtain, the words and music | 


of the hymn or chant used at the annual 
ceremony of the Bardic Druids at Stone- 
henge as an Invocation to the Dawn ? 
(Mrs.) F. Hicur. 
14, Bardwell Road, Oxford. 


THOMAS NEWCOMB AND DEFOE. — 

The Rev. Thomas Newcomb is said to 
have attacked Defoe in ‘ Bibliotheca a 
Poem,’ 1712. I should be glad to know 


- where particulars of this may be found, as 


I cannot trace a copy of the book, which 
was issued anonymously. Newcomb was also 
concerned in the Gazetteer, and a friend of 
Dr. Young. I desire fuller details of his 
life than are given in the ‘ D.N.B.’ 

W.. 


| J IVERY HATS.—In Frith’s ‘ Derby Day, 
| 1856,’ at the National Gallery, Trafal. 
| gar Square, the ‘‘ Royal Reform Club ”’ tent 
/is shown on the left of the picture. At the 
,door is a liveried manservant, wearing a 
| black top hat with gold braid. This hat, 
however, has also horizontal gold strings 
-round it, and strings from brim to top, 
| Were such hats worn by menservants at the 


date mentioned ? J. LANDFEAR Lucas, 


| FJENRY OAREY.—At 5 S. ix. 160, Me 
W. H. CumminGs wrote that then (1878) 
_he possessed over two hundred books by 
Henry Carey. Are these preserved in any 
| public collection, and if so, where? 


T. Cann HvuGHEs, F.s.a. 


[NPYED MATERIAL FOR CLOTHING. 
| —As admirers of John Woolman will re 
_ member, it was with him a point of conscience 
_to dress in undyed materials. Was this 
practice widely adopted among his c- 
religionists in his day, or since? Has it 
ever been part of the rules of any religious 
sect? Or is it now? i. F. 


PSOM SALTS IN AN EPITAPH. — Many 
years ago, I read in some book of Epitaphs, 
the following tombstone inscription. I shall 
be glad to know the exact wording; in which 
church or churchyard the stone or monument 
exists or existed, and the probable date of it. 

“Here lie I, with my two daughters, 

Dead (Died? Killed?) through drinking 

Cheltenham Waters. 
Had we (I?) but kept to Epsom Salts (Salt?), 
We should not be lying (lain? laid?) in these 
(this?) dark vaults (vault?).” 
Herpert Sovrtsam. 

[At 5 S. xi. 205 will be found the following: 
“T am glad to have the opportunity of deny- 
| ing that there is, or was, in the old churchyard 
of Cheltenham, over the remains of a lady and 
her three daughters, an inscription to this 
effect :— 

‘Here lye I and my three daughters, 

Died from drinking the Cheltenham waters. 

It we had stuck to Epsom salts, 

We should’nt be now in these ’ere vaults.’ 
It has been gravely asserted in print, within 
the last few months, that this inscription may 
be seen in the churchyard of Cheltenham. 
Many persons, I know, are under the impres 
sion that the lines are there, but I have made 
careful examination and enquiry, and I can 
safely affirm that, objectionable as some of 
these inscriptions may be considered, the 
churchyard in question has never been pro 
faned by the admission of such an one as! 
have given. ‘Of all places for jokes and fu 
the queerest are tombstones,” so writes Mr, 
Spurgeon, and he and are at one in this 
particular. ABHBA.”’’). 
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Replies. 


AN EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY SCHOOL 
ACCOUNT. 
(clxv. 200, 264). 


. Bernakp Scatrercoop has been able to 

give a deal of interesting information re- 
garding this document which was printed in 
detail in the issue of 23 Sept. last. He 
has supplied the “‘ infant’s ”” full name, her 
age and parentage, the address where she was 
brought up, and by whom, and he has added 
some notes on her family history. 

At his instigation 1 have endeavoured to 
identify some of the tradesmen whose names 
appear in the account, but with the scanty 
information available this is not an easy 
matter. 1 have only been able to locate 
three of them — ‘ Deards,’’ who received 
the amount of twelve shillings for ‘‘a 
baby’; the linen-draper, Chauncey Town- 
snd; and ‘‘ Mr. Paulin the mercer.”’ 

The first is William Deard’s famous toy- 
shop in Fleet Street (later at Bath and in 
Pall Mall), referred to in Fielding’s ‘Joseph 
Andrews,’ if I remember rightly, and by 
Lady Mary Wortley Montagu in her ‘ Fare- 
well to Bath,’ written in 1731: 

Farewell to Deard’s and all her toys which 

glitter in her shop, 

Deluding traps to girls and boys, The ware- 

house of the fop. 

This business was carried on by various 
members of the Deard family throughout the 
greater part of the eighteenth century. The 
founder, John Deard, died in 1731, and he 
was succeeded by William Deard, who died 
in 1761. Both of them kept a toyshop and 
jeweller’s opposite St. Dunstan’s church in 
Fleet Street. At some time in the seven- 
teen-sixties the business was moved to Pall 
Mall, and I have a large, finely-engraved 
trade-card of 

WILLIAM & MARY DEARD 
At the Star, The end of Pall Mall, 
near St. James’s, Haymarket, 
issued apparently about 1760. I have seen 
another card of ‘‘ William Deard, Toyman, 
at the corner of Dover Street, Piccadilly.’ 
In the European Magazine the death of Mr. 
John Deard, late jeweller of Davis (sic) 
re Piccadilly, was announced 16 April, 


Of Chauncey Townsend (or Townshend) I 
am only able to say that he was a linen- 


draper on Cornhill, and is so described in 
the second edition of ‘A Complete Guide 
. of London,’ published in 1740. 

‘“ Mr. Paulins’’ was a very famous mer- 
cer’s shop in the fashionable shopping quar- 
ter, Tavistock Street. I have a billhead of 
‘“Thos.. Paulin, mercer, at The Statue of 
Queen Elizabeth in Tavistock Street, Cov- 
ent Garden,’’ dated 4 May, 1734, and another 
one of his ‘‘ at the Statue of Queen Eliza- 
beth on the Grand Parade, Bath, from Tavis- 
tock Street, London,’’ dated 16 Oct., 1752. 
After Thomas Paulin removed to Bath the 
London business was carried on by Henry 
Paulin, whose trade-card is also in my col- 
lection : 

Henry Paulin, Warehouseman, Haberdasher 

and Habit-Maker to Her Royal Highness The 
Princess of Wales, at the Princess’s Arms and 
the Statue of Queen Elizabeth, in Tavistock 
Street. 
On the back is a long bill of sixteen items 
dated 30 June, 1758. This trade-card is en- 
graved by Sherborn. A few years later 
Henry Paulin took a partner into the busi- 
ness as is shown by another trade-card of 
‘““Paulins and Coates ’’ at the same address. 
On the back of it is a bill made out to Mrs. 
Garrick which is dated Z1 Aug., 1763. David 
Garrick and his wife were at that time liy- 
ing in Southampton Street, Strand. 

The linen-drapers mentioned in the account 
as “Turner and Co.’’ might possibly be 
John and Michael Turner, linen-drapers of 
Fleet Street, whom I find in the London 
Directories of 1740 and 1744. 

Unfortunately I am unable to comply with 
Mr. ScaTTERGoop’s request to give him in- 
formation about Elizabeth Raworth’s school- 
mistress, Miss I. Holt, and I regret to say 
that her writing-master, Josiah Martin, also 


eludes me. AmBROSE HEAL. 
Beaconsfield. 


P.S.—The above heading, which has been 
used for the two preceding articles, is some- 
what misleading. Actually the Account was 
the guardian’s (Mrs. Elizabeth Fenwick’s) 
statement of her disbursements on behalf of 
her niece. It includes items expended upon 
a a but it is not a School Account. 


Mr. Bernarp P. Scatrercoop has identi- 
fied the little Miss Raworth of this 
school account with Elizabeth, daughter of 
John Raworth and his wife Ann (Trench- 
field). The name is surely not a common 
one. Is there any connection between John 
Raworth and the Ruth Raworth whose name 
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appears in 1645 on the imprint of the 
‘Poems of Mr. John Milton, both English 
and Latin,’ which was the first collected edi- 
tion of Milton’s poems and the first of his 
published works to bear his name. What is 
known of Ruth Raworth? 


HE TEXT OF BLAKE’S “A FAIRY 
STEPD UPON MY KNEE.” (clxiv. 
388).—I have just noticed that in your issue 
of 3 June a correspondent, T.O.M., discus- 
ses the text of Blake’s ‘‘ A Fairy leapt upon 
my knee,’? and makes several emendations. 
+ I point out that this is not a new 
discovery? The original MS. was kindly 
loaned to me some time ago by its late owner, 
Lady Leonard Hill, so that I was able to in- 
clude what I believe to be a correct text of 
the poem in the third edition of my ‘ Poetry 
and Prose of William Blake,’ published by 
the Nonesuch Press in September, 1932. 

T.O.M. and I are in substantial agree- 
ment though I think he is in error in read- 
ing “‘stept’’ in the first line. Blake first 
wrote ‘‘Jeapd’’ and then added above it 
‘‘ skipd,’’ without erasing the first version. 
The reader may therefore take his choice. 
The spelling ‘‘leapd ’’ or ‘“‘ leapt’’ is very 
uncertain. 

I agree that ‘‘ Disgracer’’ should be ‘‘Dis- 
guiser’’’ in ]. 5, and that ‘“ mortal storm ”’ 
should be ‘‘ Mental storm”’ in 1]. 12. But 
in 1. 6 I think ‘‘ poisonous worm’’ should be 
retained. The first word is certainly longer 
than ‘‘ poison,’’ and I should read it, after 
many years of studying Blake’s hand, as 
““ poisonous.’’ In ‘the same line I am not 
certain that “ paltry’ is right, but I am 
sure ‘‘falling’’ is not, for Blake never 
wrote nonsense. 

There is no evidence that this MS. ever 
formed part of the Rosetti MS. The size 
of the leaves is not the same, and there is 
nothing missing from the Rosetti MS. cor- 
responding to ‘A Fairy.’ 

GEOFFREY KEYNES, M.D., F.R.C.S. 


YARROW (clxv. 190, 230). — The yellow 

yarrow used to be quite common in my 
garden here some years ago, as well as a very 
pretty pink-and-white one—both ‘‘ garden 
plants.’’ Of late years it seems to have dis- 
appeared. The habit of growth of both 
plants differed slightly from that of the wild 
achillea millefolium (not millefloria, I 
think). 

Epwarp J. G. Forse. 
Southbouine-on-Sea, Hants. 


OCK-ON-HOOP (clxv. 152).—I think that 
the expression ‘‘ cock-a-hoop,”’ denoting 
a feeling of exaltation, is derived from an 
early sign. Mr. L, Salzman, BS.A,, 
points out that many of the signs that hung 
upon houses, as they do _ to-day—and 
especially upon  public-houses—were sur. 
rounded by, or enclosed in, hoops of metal 
for their preservation and support, and the 
expression of ‘‘ Cock-a-hoop’’ suggests the 
feeling of exultation and _ self-satisfaction 
presumably experienced by a cock occupying 
this exalted position. 

Some years ago I picked up among some 
old parchment deeds on a stall in Farring- 
don Street the original demise (in Latin) by 
one ‘‘ William Bassett, son of Robert Bas- 
sett lately citizen and fishmonger (piscen. 
arius) of London deceased ’’ in pursuance of 
an indenture dated 24 Jan. 1576, to Johanna 
Wood of the parish of St. Botolph-without- 
Bishopsgate, widow, of ‘‘a messuage & 
tenement, commonly known as, and called 
by the name of the Cock in the Hoope, now 
in the occupation of William Leake situate 
and being in the parish of St. Leonard 
Shoreditch in the county of Middlesex 
abutting towards the east upon the 
road leading to Hackney; towards the 
south on the common lane called Cock 
Lane: towards the west towards the 
old King’s Highway leading towards 
the country (more) and _ pertinent to 
the ‘tenement of John Bassett called The 
Lamb versus Boum (? Bovem); ‘‘ which 
tenement (i.e., the Cock in the Hoope) had 
been bequeathed by the will of the aforesaid 
Robert Bassett (father of William) to his 
son William. William conveys, jointly with 
his brother John, by his attorney, Edmund 
Woodward, citizen and fishmonger. The con- 
veyance is signed and sealed by William Bas- 
sett on 26 Jan., ‘‘in the year, according to 
the progression (cursum) and computation 
of the English Church’ 1576, in the nine 
teenth year of the reign of ‘‘ my sovereign 
Lady Elizabeth, by the Grace of God, ete.” 
in the presence of George Harding, notary, 
and Andrew Turner, notary. Elaborate 
memoranda are endorsed. The whole doct- 
ment is a remarkable record of how property 
was transferred in the sixteenth century, n0 
less than twenty-one names of citizens occur- 
ring in it, or in the endorsements. 

Epwarp HEron-ALLen. 
(JHRISTIAN NAME CLEMENCY (cr. 


424; clvi. 31).—At the first reference 
enquiry was made for early instances of this 
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Christian name. In vol. xxxiii of the Pro- 
wedings of the Cambridge Antiquarian 
Society, p. 13, mention is made of Clemency 
vho in 1241 was the wife of Richard de 
Andeville, holder of estates in Clopton 
(Cambs.), Knebworth and Wimpole. (‘A 
History of Clopton’ by W. M. Palmer). 
J. H. R. 


“WELL ’’= AISLE (clxv. 245, 286). — Re 

inscription: ‘‘ This yele [sic] was made 
Anno 1593,’’ was still on the south side of 
the rude, east capital of the nave arcade 
(north) of Northam Church, when I visited 
this building on 13 Oct., 1924. I do not 
know whether there is any later reference to 
it in Miss Beatrice Cresswell’s manuscript 
description of Devon Churches that is now 
deposited in the Exeter City Library. It 
is given, however, as above (save that 
“Anno”’ is printed with a little a) in the 
same lady’s ‘ Homeland Handbook ’ to ‘Bide- 
ford with its Surroundings ’ (First Edition, 
1909), at p. 30. It is ignored in Baring- 
Gould’s ‘Little Guide’ (second edition, 
1911), in Murray’s ‘ Handbook to Devon and 
Cornwall’ (fourth edition, 1859), and in 
R. N. Worth’s ‘ Tourist’s Guide to North 
Devon’ (1886); but is printed in my own 
‘Guide to Devon, North and East’ (Black, 
1926), and in S. E. Wimbolt’s ‘ Devon’ 
(Bell’s Pocket Guides,’ 1929). 

JosepH EK. Morris. 

Totnes, Devon. 


PREPARATION S FOR GRANGERIZING 

(clxv. 262).—On the first page of a fifty- 
year-old Book of Family History, which i 
propose to offer to the Society of Geneal- 


that probably its chief claim to a place on 
their shelves is as an object-lesson, because 
of the innumerable MS. notes with which 
over a score of years, I have defiled its mar- 
gins and blank spaces. 

Every book about a family history should 
be written with the idea that its history will 
be explored further. There should be no 
finality, backwards or forwards. Accord- 
ingly, there should not only be numerous 
lank pages for writing, but also blank 
boards on which drawings and photographs 
and letters can be pasted. 

G. 


Two instances may be given of books 
printed on one side of the leaf only: 

(1) Memoir by Winslow Jones of Thomas 
Cornysh, Fellow and Provost of Oriel Col- 
lege, Oxford, Bishop of Tenes (Tinensis 


| 


Episcopus) and holder of various prefer- 
ments in Somerset and Devon, Exeter, Wil- 
liam Pollard and Sons, printers, North 
Street, 1894. The book consists of ten leaves 
printed on the rectos only, the pagination of 
the rectos being consecutive, odd and even 
numbers. Cornysh held, among other 
offices, the incumbencies of Ottery St. Mary, 
Ipplepen and Halberton, all in Devon. He 
died on 3 July, 1513, and is buried in Wells 
Cathedral. 

(2) ‘ Notes on the History of the Parish 
of West Anstey, North Devon, with a list 
of Birds and Flora,’ by the Rev. Edward 
Vere Freeman, Vicar of the parish 1885 to 
1894, compiled in 1893. The historical part 
of the book is printed on the rectos only, 
the pagination of the rectos being in odd 
numbers only, 1 to 41. The rest of the book 
is printed on both sides of the leaves, with 
consecutive pagination, 43 to 52 (end). The 
book was printed in 1920 by direction of the 
Rev. Angel Spicer (died 1927) who was then 
vicar. The Rev. E. V. Freeman, who was 
a correspondent of ‘ N. and Q.,’ died in 1930. 


M. 


HE MADONNA DELL’ IMPRUNETA 
(clxv. 244, 283).—Gray, writing to his 
father from Florence, Jan. 12, 1741, has 
something to say about this. He says that 
at that time the Government had thought 
fit, at great expense, to bring into the city 
‘“a famous statue of the Virgin called the 
Madonna dell’ Impruneta from her resi- 


| dence, which is upon a mountain seven miles 


| by evil spirits. 
night, by the light of flambeaus. 


ogists, I have written a note pointing out ton,” 


off.”” The reason for doing this was “ to 
avert the ill effects of a late great inunda- 
epi- 
demic. Gray briefly describes the proces- 
sion bringing in the Madonna; the devo- 
tions paid; and, in a spirit of mockery, the 
alleged cures before it of persons possessed 
He says that it was carried 
home with an even greater concourse at 
He then 
continues : 

The subject of all this devotion is supposed 
to be a large Tile with a rude figure in bas. 
relief upon it. I say supposed, because since 
the time it was found( for it was found in the 
earth in ploughing) only two people have seen 
it; the one was, by good luck, a saint; the 
other was struck blind for his presumption. 
Ever since she has been covered with seven 
veils; nevertheless, those who approach her 
tabernacle cast their eyes down, for fear they 
should spy her through all her veils. 

Gray says he obtained these particulars 
from the lady of the house where he stood 
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to see her pass. I take this from Gray’s 
Letters edited by Duncan C. Tovey, who has 
no note on the passage. Has Gray got the 
name wrong? Are the origin and history of 
the tile or figure more fully and accurately 
known than they were to the good lady his 
informant? Is it still venerated ? 
S.-Y. 


Gik JOHN FIELDING (clxv. 133, 178, 

194).—The entry of the wedding in the 
register of the Episcopal Chapel, Duke 
Street, St. James’s, is as follows: 

1751. Nov. (—). John Fielding of St. Martin’s 
in the Fields, Mddx., and Elizabeth Whitting- 
ham of Litchfield. Lic. 

The register has been printed in Col- 
lectanea Topographica et Genealogica, iii. 
382 (1836); and in Miscellanea Genealogica 
et Heraldica, 2nd Ser. iii. 396 (1890). Your 
correspondent might like to have the gist of 
the note in the first named book, vizt.— 


This Chapel is situate at the south end of 
Duke street, in the parish of St. Margaret’s, 
Westminster. It was founded by a Mr. Hig- 
gins and by private subscription in 1709. It 
is now the property of Lewis Wolfe, Esq., the 
lessee of the Crown. 

The only existing register of this Chapel 
consists of several sheets of foolscap paper, 
containing twelve entries of marriages. It is 
intituled a “Register of the Marriages 
in Duke Street Chapel, Westminster.” With 
one or two exceptions the marriages are by 
“John Pettingal, Minister ibid,” and it was 
by a grandson of this gentleman that this 
register was given to Mr. Vincent, the Chapter 
Clerk of Westminster Abbey, who has recently 
deposited it with the records of the Abbey. In 
addition to the Marriages contained in the 
register, the following appear by the Matri- 
monial Allegations to have been solemnised in 
the Chapel. 


There follows a list of fifteen marriage 


licences. 
G. W. Wricut. 


IEUT. GEORGE BELL: SIR EDWARD 
PELLEW (clxv. 262).—A full account 
of the action of Jan. 13, 1797, between the 
British 44-gun frigate Indefatigable, Cap- 
tain Sir Edward Pellew, the 36-gun frigate 
Amazon, Captain Reynolds, and the French 
ship, Droits de L’Homme, of 74 guns, is 
given in James’s ‘ Naval History.’ After 
the fight, and in the early morning, it was 
the careful look-out kept by Lieutenant 
George Bell from the Indefatigable’s fore- 
castle, which saved that ship from the des- 
truction which overtook the other two ships 
on the rocks. 
W. KeaTINGE CLay. 


MERICAN SLANG: ‘* PHONEY” 
({clxv. 261). — With regard to the 
suggestion that this American slang wor 
was originally ‘‘forney,’’ and name 
given to cheap jewellery, I may point out 
that a word pronounced in that way is used 
among Knglish gypsies as slang for a ring 
worn on the finger. May it not once have 
had some connection with the word 
foreigny ’’ or ‘ foreign’’—and so presum- 

ably cheap? 

W. KeEaTINnce Ctay, 


EWS AS CRAFTSMEN IN THE 
MIDDLE AGES (clxv. 262).—Informa. 
tion on this subject will be found in Israel 
Abrahams’ ‘Jewish Life in the Middle 
Ages’ (London, 1932). The list of trades 
enumerated there in which Jews were en- 
gaged is a very wide one. ‘The articles 
Artisans’ and Engraving’ in the ‘ Jev- 
ish Kneyclopaedia’ should also be read. 
King John’s goldsmith was ‘‘ Leo the 
(Jacobs: ‘ Jews in Angevin England, 


206). 


More modern examples of the work of 
Jewish craftsmen may be seen at the Jewish 
Museum, Woburn House, London. 


A. RvuBENs. 


EWS AND MEDIAEVAL GUILDS 
(clxv. 262).—The admission of Benedict 
son of Abraham in 1268 into full member- 
ship of the merchant guild of the City of 
Winchester is the only known instance of a 
Jew being admitted to an English guild 
(Hyamson: ‘ History of the Jews. in Eng- 
land,’ p. 21). 

The mediaeval guilds were largely re 
ligious organizations from which Jews were 
debarred, probably owing to their inability 
to subscribe to the qualifying oath. How- 
ever, after the seventeenth century, Jews 
were gradually admitted to the London com- 
panies, 

A. RvBEns. 


LK-ETYMOLOGY: ‘“KIP PERS” 

(clxv. 243).—A term applied to salmon 
when unfit to be taken. The word is derived 
from the Dutch ‘‘kippen,’’ to hatch, and 
is particularly applied to fish after they 
have spawned, the male then having 4 
‘kip’? or beak. In Holland and elsewhere 
the salmon, which is almost worthless i 
that condition as food if eaten fresh, was 
found good enough when cured, and the word 
‘‘kippen ’’ soon came to be applied to cured 
herring. 

ALBERT WADE. 
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USUAL CHRISTIAN NAMES — 

TRIANDRAPHILIA (clxv. 249).—Mr. 
CopeMAN says that he could not find out the 
origin of this name (from which the r should, 
I think, be omitted). It would be interest- 
ing to know whether the lady had any Greek 
connexions, for Tpravrdduddov is the (modern) 
Greek for ‘‘ rose.”’ 

S. GASELEE. 


MARRIAGES (clxv. 82, 124).— 
The following is an extract from ‘Quaker 
Ways,’ by A. Ruth Fry, Hon. Gen. Secre- 
tary of the Friends’ Relief Committee 
1914-24. Published by Cassell : 


We may here note that in the matter of 
marriage, I’riends successfully went their own 
way, and the law bent towards them. Their 
view was that true marriages were made before 
God, and no priest had anything to do with 
them. So George Fox said: “It is nott ye 
Bishops nor ye — work to nig | Pr. e, 
as you may read from ye beginning of Genesis 
to ye end of ye Revelattions—you never see 
yt either preist or bishop married any through- 
out all ye Scriptures: but yt is God’s work and 
an ordinance of God: whom God joynes to- 
geather lett noe man putt asunder.” 

George Fox emphasized strongly the 
solemnity of marriage. If no priest were 
needed, it must still not be entered upon easily 
or carelessly. This it can surely not have 
been, for we learn that prior to 1790, a Quaker 
man had to announce his intention of mar- 
riage before twelve distinct Meetings, and ths 
announcement was actually made_ twenty 
times before the ceremony took place, thus put- 
ting an end to what had occasionally happened, 
a couple rising at the end of a Meeting for 
worship, and taking each other in marriage, 
without any previous notification. 

Any marriage not in strict accordance with 
Quaker usage, e.g. by a priest, was made the 
occasion of very serious reprimand by the over- 
seers of the offender’s Meeting. One such de- 
linquent, an American Friend named Daniel 
Deane, in 1699, could only fully satisfy his 
fellow-members by stating that “he hoops to 
be more Careful on all occations for ye time 
to come!”” 

The marriage itself takes place in a Meeting 
for worship, in which the man stands up, and 
taking the woman by the hand, declares “ in 
an audible and solemn manner,” “ Friends, I 
take this my Friend C.D. to be my wife, prom. 
ising, through Divine assistance, to be unto 
her a loving and faithful husband, until it 
shall please the Lord by death to separate us,” 
followed by the woman’s declaration to the 
same effect. 

This was in fact a Puritan form of marriage 
which was made obligatory in the years 1653-6, 
and has been retained by Friends. 

The validity of Quaker marriages has been 
4 somewhat moot point. It appears that the 
first test was at Nottingham in 1661, when the 
right of a Quaker posthumous child to inherit 


his father’s estate was recognized by a jury, the 
judge having reminded them that there was 
a marriage made in Paradise, when Adam took 
Eve and Eve took Adam! 

Quaker practice became accepted even though 
it was not in strict accordance with the law, 
which itself does not appear to have been very 
clear, but by an Act in Victoria’s —_ Quaker 
marriages were definitely made valid, ex post 
facto. A careful system of registrations of 
births and deaths was inaugurated and did 
credit to the organizing ability of the early 
Friends. 

ALFRED SypDNEy LEwWIs, 


FOLK-LORE: CROSSING ONE’S SHOE. 
(clxv. 245).—I can recall in London, 
among boys, fifty years or so ago, the prac- 
tice of making the sign of a cross, on the 
toe of a boot or shoe, wih the finger mois- 
tened with spittle; but with the object of 
dispelling bad luck arising from having 
sighted a white or partly white horse; the 
latter was, I think, the most ominous. 

(There seems to be a superstition in various 
parts with regard to white or partly white 
horses. I notice that Dyer in ‘ English 
Folk-Lore,’ says that, in Yorkshire, it is 
looked upon as unlucky to meet a white 
horse on leaving home, ‘‘ to avert such an 
ill omen one must spit on the ground ’’). 
This crossing the shoe with spittle seems con- 
nected with a belief in witchcraft. Hender- 
son in ‘ Notes on the Folk-Lore of the North- 
ern Counties of England, etc.,’ (1879), men- 
tions that in the West Riding of Yorkshire, 
one who desired to protect himself on meet- 
ing a witch, “crosses himself places the 
first finger of his right hand under his 
lower lip, and spits over it.’ 

Although I have not heard before of ‘‘the 
crossing of one’s shoes ’’ as a cure for cramp, 
as described by Mr. Askew, I find a refer- 
ence to cures for cramp made by Henderson 
in the same volume, that has some bearing 
on the subject. 

Some people lay their shoes across to avert 
it . . . Coleridge, in his Table-Talk, records the 
approved mode of procedure in Christ’s Hos- 
pital, which he believed had been in use in 
the school since its foundation in the reign 
of Edward VI. A boy when subject to an 
attack of cramp would get out of bed, stand 
firmly on the leg affected, and make the sign 
of a cross over it, thrice repeating this 
formula :— 

“The devil is tying a knot in my leg, 

—— Mark, tae. and John, unloose it, 


Crosses three we make to ease us, 
Two for the thieves. and one for Christ 


Jesus.” 
C. P. Haze. 
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The Library. 


tion sets of the Rise of Economic Individual- 
H. M. Robertson. (Cambridge 
University Press. 10s. 6d.). 


A CRITICISM of the work of Max Weber 


and his school, and the first of a series | 


of Studies in Economic History which is to 
be largely indebted to the bequest for pur- 
poses of economic study made by the late 


Ellen Anne McArthur, of Girton College, | 


. this book, we think, should prove definitely 
useful in correcting a current theoretic re- 
arrangement of history erroneous enough to 
be of considerable consequence. | Emerson 
quotes, at the end of his essay on ‘ Manners,’ 
Minerva’s defence of humanity, against Jove, 
who was minded to destroy it, that men were 
‘‘ only ridiculous little creatures, with this 
odd circumstance, that they had a blur, or 
indeterminate aspect, seen far or seen near ; 
if you called them bad they would appear 
so; if you called them good they would ap- 
pear so... Minerva’s blur”’ alters 
to suit the spectator’s vision in more matters 
than goodness or badness: dubbed ‘‘ psych- 
ology ’’ it can be made to group together or 
to sunder the various doings of men with re- 
markable results in the matter of apparent 
cause and effect. Max Weber’s doctrine of 
the ‘‘ spirit of capitalism ’’ as the progeny of 
Protestantism—more especially of Puritan- 
ism or Calvinism—is the instance of such 
a feat here examined. The medieval world 
dominated by ‘the view of men as members 
of a state, an order—above all of the Church 
—laid (the argument goes) little stress on 
the efficiency of the individual, or on his 
advance and prosperity, in mere temporal 
affairs. When Protestantism taught men 
the value of the individual; the importance 
of his faithful work in his “ calling,’ ana 
the duty as well as the desirability of mak- 
ing gain thereby, then was born the idea of 
making profit, of employing well one’s time, 
of using to the full one’s original opportun- 
ities, and making all the gain one could out 
of them. And out of all this it was that 
the spirit of capitalism arose. It is curious, 
by the way, that in seeking the probable 
scriptural justification upon which the Puri- 
tan acted, Dr. Robinson does not make much 
of the parable of the Talents. 

Is it, first, the fact that the Mediaeval 


Church and the Catholic Church after the 
Reformation had nothing much to say about 
the ‘‘ calling?’ Next, is it the fact that are 
ligious view of the duty of gain was the 
origin of the increase of commercial enter 
prise from the sixteenth century onwam! 
Interest follows capital: had the question 
of interest, indeed, been settled once for all 
for the Catholics by the mediaeval prohibi- 
tion of usury ? 

Dr. Robertson has no difficulty in show. 


that the problems of mercantile ethics 


were considered quite as fully by Catholic 
authorities on morals as by Protestant; that 
the Catholic merchant might feel himself as 
free as his Protestant rival to make use of 
the money-market on the commonly received 
terms; that if trade in the Middle Ages knew 
restrictions which later disappear, this was 
not altogether out of deference to an unyield- 
ing attitude on the part of the Church, ot 
the absence as yet of the “‘ spirit of capital.” 
The marked development of the capitalist 
from the sixteenth century onwards is occas 
ioned not by a new development within the 
minds of men, but by the discovery of the 
New World and the intiux thence of trea 
sure. The northern countries, where Pro- 
testantism had taken chief hold, proved 
better situated to take advantage of thes 
openings than the Mediterranean countries 
The activity of the Fuggers, who were Cathe 
lics, is but one example to show that, where 
they had equal or superior chances, Cathe 
lics showed the same spirit, governed them 
selves by the same commercial principles, as 
the Protestants. 

Dr. Robertson adduces plenty in the way 
of chapter and verse to support his conten- 
tions, and we do not see what can well & 
urged in favour of Max Weber’s theory 
against them. A more general survey of hit 
tory would in fact yet more strikingly show 
the futility of trying to establish any causal 
relation between views in religion and com 
mercial pursuit of gain. The argument is 
marshalled under seven headings: ‘ The 
Puritan Doctrine of the ‘‘Calling’”’; ‘Pr 
Reformation Capitalism’; ‘The Renait 
sance State’; ‘Calvinist Theocracy and 
Jesuit Casuistry’; ‘ Protestant Opinion 
Usury’; ‘Catholic Opinion on Usury, 
and ‘The Influence of the Discoveries’ 
The chapters are well put together, though 
some further revision of the actual text 
might in some places have brought the dif 
ferent points out more effectively. 
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